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were publicly and definitely to stand forward as an 
exponent of classical learning in such modified course 
as modern scholarship may approve, we believe that, 
with its history, its deserved reputation, and its pres- 
ent position, it can take the place of leadership in 
this work. This once done, the College will no longer 
appeal for support solely to its friends, but would 
have reason to expect the efficient support of all 
friends of classical education — that is, of the most 
conservative, thoughtful, and scholarly persons. 

Among such persons the desire for sound class- 
ical training is frequently expressed. It was but re- 
cently that Professor Trent of Columbia said: 

"Perhaps in time certain colleges will be able to 
emphasize to a greater degree the tried classical dis- 
cipline and to cease to compete with the technical 
schools. There is room in this huge country for in- 
stitutions of every kind, and there are still people 
who would gladly give their children on old-fash- 
ioned education, that is, a discipline that has been 
tested, under teachers convinced of its merits, and not 
hampered by the necessity of defending it against 
colleagues who do not believe in it". 

That Amherst should abolish its present course 
leading to the degree of B.S. will probably not be 
seriously questioned. This was once, and perhaps 
not long since, a valuable course, but at the present 
time, in view of the courses of instruction given at 
such schools as the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Sheffield Scientific School, Cornell, and 
many others, it seems to the Committee that young 
men who desire scientific instruction make a mistake 
to come to Amherst. That the degree should repre- 
sent something less than a thorough scientific course 
of some character, or be used to permit graduation 
of those who, for one reason or another, do not fulfil 
the requirements of the arts degree, probably few 
would justify. Williams College refuses to grant 
this degree, and we believe that Amherst should do 
the same. It is to be supposed that this would reduce 
the number of students very considerably, but the 
Committee urge that the change is one which is due 
to the College itself as well as to its students. 

On the other hand, the classical field we believe 
belongs to Amherst. This is the work in which the 
College may be made a leader. Of course such a 
position cannot be taken at once. Time is neces- 
sary, and it is necessary that in time the College so 
regulate its affairs that it shall be enabled to give 
the training in its chosen field better than any other 
institution. The method by which all this may be 
accomplished the Committee believes is involved in 
changes which should be inaugurated as parts of 
a single well-matured policy. 

First : Our faculty must be composed of the best 
teachers in the country for our chosen course. 

Second: The body of students and the purpose 
and life of the College must be directed toward ex- 
cellence in scholarship. 

The address then discussed (pp. 13-17) the need 
of a very decided increase in salaries of professors, 
etc., if there is to be decided improvement in teach- 
ing. Next means of improving the quality of schol- 
arship of the students are considered (19-24). 

The Address concludes (p. 25) with the following 

words : 

We there urge upon the Trustees : 

(1) That the instruction given at Amherst College 



be a modified classical course as the meaning of that 
term has been described; 

(2) That the degree of Bachelor of Science be 
abolished ; 

(3) That the College adopt the deliberate policy 
to devote all its means to the indefinite increase of 
teachers' salaries ; 

(4) That the number of students attending the 
College be limited; 

(5) That entrance be permitted only by competi- 
tive examination. 

(To be continued.) 



REVIEWS 

Petrarch's Letters to Classical Authors, translated 
from the Latin with a Commentary. By Mario 
Emilio Cosenza. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press (1910). Pp. xiv + 208. $1.00. 
This will be a welcome addition to the bookshelves 
of many a classical teacher, whose desire to know 
the period of the revival of learning is tempered by 
distance from a large library, or lack of time to 
seek out the original sources. There are ten of 
these Letters to (classical) Dead Authors — two to 
Cicero (altera mores notat, altera laudat ingenium : 
so Petrarch, Fam. 24.2), one each to Seneca — who 
was to Petrarch both Senecas rolled into one — Var- 
ro, Quintilian, Livy, Pollio, Horace, Vergil, and 
Homer. Those to Horace and Vergil are in as- 
clepiads and hexameters respectively, the rest, of 
course, in prose. They were composed as a di- 
version, he tells us in a letter written years after- 
ward: varietatis studio et amoeno quodam laborum 
diverticulo (Fam., 1. c). And again — Lusi ego cum 
his magnis ingeniis, temerarie forsitan, sed amanter, 
sed dolenter, etc. (ib.). 

The translation is followed in each case by notes, 
without which the reader not at home in Petrarch 
would often grope blindly. These notes contain 
many translations of parallel or illustrative passages 
in the correspondence of the poet, or from other 
writers, classical citations in English, metrical ren- 
derings from the Octavia, etc. Finally a brief bib- 
liography points the way to further studies in a 
field which has many fascinations for the classical 
scholar. 

Petrarch has suffered from the fact that to the 
multitude he is known only at third or fourth hand 
in the most accessible books. It is therefore to be 
hoped that Dr. Cosenza's translation and interpre- 
tation of a group of the letters will stimulate 
many students and teachers of the Classics and of 
modern literature to read and reread the original. 
Naturally there is much that no translator can re- 
produce; not that Petrarch's form was of a classi- 
cal perfection, but because his style so strangely 
combined naivete with rhetorical artifice. And 
though he preferred the rounded periods of Cicero, 
the sententiousness of a Seneca or Tacitus often 
appears, even in the same sentence. Such a style 
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baffles the best intentions to retain, where possible, 
the peculiar qualities of the original. One is forced 
to divide long periods, and unavoidable changes of 
order may play havoc with the emphasis or logical 
connection. Other liberties tend to creep in, con- 
venient, but not defensible. Dr. Cosenza has wisely 
chosen the general method adopted by Giuseppe 
Fracassetti in his complete Italian translation of 
Petrarch's letters. Fracassetti and Dr. Cosenza 
thus give us a free rendering, in which Petrarch 
is rather interpreted than reproduced. This no 
doubt best serves the needs and tastes of those 
for whom the book was designed. The mere Latin- 
ist, however, cannot help a protest now and then, 
where the freedom seems unreasonable, where a 
good metaphor is displaced by another no better, if 
as good, or where a Tacitean antithesis is expanded 
beyond recognition. Of course the tendency to 
pad is very strong in English, and much must be 
conceded to the difficulties of the task. It is far 
easier to find fault than to produce a fairly invul- 
nerable rendering. But laxity of method is all too 
prevalent in recent work of this kind. 

The pitfalls of unmethodical translation may be 
seen in the following comparison — a passage deal- 
ing with the dual supremacy of Cicero and Vergil 
in prose and verse, each incapable of excelling in the 
other's field : 

(i) Petrarch: neuter ad utrumque satis erat, ille 
tuis aequoribus, tu illius impar angustiis (to Cicero, 
Fam. 24. 4, p. 265). 

(2) Fracassetti : ne l'uno ne l'altro avrebbe potuto 
il doppio incarico sostenere, incapace quegli di reg- 
gere alia impetuosu tua vena, incapace tu d'andar 
franco fra le sue pastoie (p. 143). 

(3) Cosenza: neither of you could serve both 
purposes; he could not rival thee in thy chosen field, 
whereas thou couldst not adapt thyself to his meas- 
ured flow (p. 23). 

(4) Develay : "vous ne pouviez ni l'un ni l'autre 
suffire a cette double tache, votre rival etant in- 
capable d'arpenter vos plaines et vous de franchir 
ses defiles" (p. 216) — at last a proper respect for 
the metaphors in an antithesis ! 

Deference to Fracassetti is probably responsible 
for the misconception of the opening sentence of 
the letter to Seneca: Petitam a tanto viro impetra- 
tamque veniam velim, si quid asperius dixero, etc. 
(24.5, p. 268). The tantus vir must be the person 
addressed, Seneca, not Cicero, as Fracassetti, Deve- 
lay, and Cosenza (p. 43) think. A backward ref- 
erence in the perfect participle with velim in this 
familiar idiom is impossible. On p. 27 one reads 
with great surprise these words : "It is as if we 
had overcome, after a great struggle, the oblivion 
threatened by the sloth and inactivity of ages." 
Wondering at this un-Petrarchian optimism, we 
turn to the original: veluti ingenti praelio oblivione 
et ignavia superatis (p. 267). Obviously the last 
word agrees with nobis understood, and oblivione 
et ignavia are the means. By some oversight Fra- 



cassetti has omitted to translate at this point seven 
lines of the text (p. 145). On p. 43, Viri illustres, 
qualium omnis aetas penuriam passa est (p. 268) 
is rendered by "O illustrious characters of antiquity. 
Each succeeding age has suffered your works to 
remain in great neglect", not at all what penuria 
means. Contrast the terse precision of Develay : 
"hommes illustres, dont chaque siecle a eprouve la 
rarete" (p. 289). On page 50 we have "Receive my 
words in good part, O Seneca, and be calm, for the 
more impatiently one listens to the truth the more 
deeply is he wounded by it". The Latin simply 
says (without gratuitous preamble) : Ut est ani- 
mus veri impatiens, eo iniuriosius plectitur quo 
vtrius" (p. 272; Fracassetti's text omits the neces- 
sary comma) ; i. e. "human nature, being impatient 
of the truth, is wounded in proportion to the truth 
of the charge". Here another passage is omitted 
by F. in his translation (p. 150) — eleven lines of 
text, containing a lacuna, to which attention should 
have been called in a note. As it stands the clause 
"and that the name of that tragedy is Octavia" (p. 
50) is unintelligible. The passage which immediately 
follows offers another extreme example of padding: 
quam si sequimur, quod ad te attinet, expers tu 
culpae huius" (p. 272), is rendered by "If we ac- 
cept the conclusions drawn therefrom, thou wilt be 
entirely acquitted of having written the tragedy to 
avenge the burden of thy yoke". A little below 
there is an unhappy confusion of the thought : 
Ita quantum morum demitur infamiae, tantumdem 
ingenii famae detrahitur, i. e., as Develay puts it, 
"Ainsi tout ce que vous gagnez en dignite de car- 
actere, vous le perdez en reputation de talent" (p. 
293), is rendered by Dr. Cosenza as "The more 
inadequate is the attack on infamous conduct, the 
weaker is the intellectual power of the writer". 
And the next sentence is equally mystifying: "In- 
deed, beyond the attack on Nero there is (in my 
opinion) no other excuse for the writing of that 
much discussed play". The text reads : Omnis 
alioquin excusatio, nisi fallor, famosi carminis nul- 
la est, which the reviewer would render: "In gen- 
eral there is no excuse whatever for the slanderous 
play". 

In the notes one occasionally wishes the trans- 
lator had shown more independence, e. g. in his 
treatment of the Octavia, for in spite of the cita- 
tions from Teuffel (p. 62), the uninitiated reader 
will still infer that Seneca probably wrote that 
play. On page 120, eadem [libertate] adversus ip- 
sum mundi dominum saepe usus (p. 284), said of 
Asinius Pollio, Dr. Cosenza explains by a passage 
in Suetonius's Iulius, but it seems more naturally to 
refer to Pollio's well-known independence towards 
Augustus. 

But it is easy to be censorious, and to forget the 
pains involved in the production 0? such a book. 
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We hope Dr. Cosenza will give us more of his 
Petrarch studies, and that in his future translations 
freedom, so commendable in general, may be only 
the mask, behind which lurk the uncompromising 
features of rigorous method 1 . 

Columbia Universitv. FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 



Syntax of Early Latin. Vol. I. The Verb. By 
Charles E. Bennett. Boston: Allyn and Bacon 
(1910). Pp. xix + 506. $4.00. 

Almost fifty years have passed since the publication 
of the last comprehensive work on the syntax of 
Early Latin — F. W. Holtze's Syntaxis pfiscorum 
scriptorum Latinorum usque ad Terentium, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1861-1862). This was supplemented in 
1882, soon after the author's death, by his Syntaxis 
fragmentorum scaenicorum poetarum Romanorum 
qui post Terentium fuerunt adumbratio, a pamphlet 
of seventy-eight pages. In fifty years the syntac- 
tical monographs devoted to the Latin of the early 
period have multiplied enormously and scholars 
have been forced either to use these monographs 
directly — and they are often difficult to secure — 
or to be content with the necessarily brief treatments 
of the early period contained in such general works 
as Schmalz's Syntax in I. Mueller's Handbuch, Vol- 
ume 2, the new but still incomplete Historische 
Gramrnatik of Stolz, Landgraf, and others (1894- 
1908), Volume 3, or the syntactical notes in such 
standard editions of the early writers as Brix's plays 
of Plautus (revised by Niemeyer), Dziatzko's Ter- 
ence (revised by Hauler and Kauer), Vahlen's En- 
nius, F. Marx's Lticilius, etc. Even the professed 
treatments of the syntax of single writers, e. g. E. 
Ballas, Grammatica Plautina (1884), Sven Tessing, 
Syntaxis Plautina (1892), Lindsay, Syntax of Plau- 
tus (1907), have dealt with small parts of the sub- 
ject or have been mere outlines. All scholars, there- 
fore — especially those who have not had ready access 
to a good library — have long wished for a general 
work on early Latin syntax which should summarize 
the labors of specialists during the last half-century, 
provide a good bibliography, and present a full 
selection of the material. Professor Bennett is earn- 
ing the gratitude of Latin scholars by his effort to 
perform a task the mere labor of which would dis- 
may most men; and this remains true no matter 
how one may criticize the finished product, for the 
material is in general richly presented and the bibli- 
ography will lead the reader to good monographs. 

If the book were a mere summary of the material 
and results of the countless special works on which 
it is based, it would be of very great value. But it 
is no mere summary. Everywhere one finds evi- 



Ut seems worth while to refer here particularly to an interesting 
book — Petrarch, The First Modern Scholar and Man of Letters, by 
J. H. Robinson and H. W. Rolfe (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1898, 436 
pages). C. K. 



dence of independent scrutiny of the facts by a 
scholar who is himself a specialist in Latin syntax 
In fact the personality of the author pervades the 
book to a degree quite exceptional in a work of this 
character and lends to it a vigor and a life which 
render it always interesting whether one agrees or 
disagrees with the views expressed. Nor has Pro- 
fessor Bennett's critical attitude been limited to an 
evaluation of the material and results of others. He 
has himself collected or re-collected material when- 
ever he has failed to find adequate monographs. His 
work, therefore, often assumes the character of an 
independent investigation. 

In the preface, which occupies but little more than 
a page, there are some statements which are mislead- 
ing and need expansion. In his definition of Early 
Latin Professor Bennett says that Holtze's work 
ended with Terence. He might at least have alluded 
to the same scholar's posthumous work the title of 
which has been given above. Scholars will not 
quarrel with the later limit, about 100 B. C, set for 
Early Latin, but it is not true that if the scope of 
the work had been extended for another quarter of 
a century, "the additions would have been insignifi- 
cant — merely a few citations from the Sullan an- 
nalists and contemporary inscriptions". If the re- 
mains of the language down to 75 B. C. — a date 
which Professor Bennett himself mentions — had 
been considered, it would have been necessary to 
study the Auctor ad Herennium, to say nothing of the 
earliest orations of Cicero. Specialists will, of 
course, know this, but it is to be hoped that the book 
will be used not by specialists alone. 

The texts to which Professor Bennett refers in 
citing his material are not always the best available. 
The Fragmenta poetarum Romanorum of Aemilius 
Baehrens, for example, offers if possible a less re- 
liable text than the other editions of the same edi- 
tor and is out of print besides. Probably Professor 
Bennett chose this book for reasons of convenience, 
but in cases where the fragments of single poets 
have been well edited in separate form, as in Vahlen's 
Ennius and Marx's Lucilius, it would have been better 
to abandon Baehrens. This criticism would have less 
weight, if care had been taken to correct the text 
of Baehrens when it is wrong, but a comparison of 
citations as they appear in the texts of Baehrens and 
Vahlen or Baehrens and Marx will show that such 
corrections have not been made with any consistency. 

The classification of material, which is sum- 
marized in an admirably full and clear table of con- 
tents, is as far as possible formal. This is always true 
of the main rubrics and is applied in as great detail 
as possible to the subdivisions. Chapter III, for 
example, is entitled The Indicative in Subordinate 
Clauses (here the classification is formal). The 
first subdivision is Conditional Sentences (the classi- 



